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There Is A Way 


(5RACE HUTCHINS, in an article captioned “1001 


Laws Discriminating Against Women” appearing 
in The Woman Today, writes of the woman movement. 


“Our struggle for political and civil equality,” she 


says, “‘will include efforts to abolish those discrimina- 

tory laws still left on the statute books.” | 
She commends the work of Emma Wold, who in 

“A Comparison of the Political“and Civil Rights of 


and Women in the United States,” presents infor- 


mation regarding these left-over discriminatory laws, 
but declares that Miss Wold has “confused” with them 
the labor laws passed to protect women. We fear Miss 
Hutchins is the one confused. One-sided labor laws 
are discriminatory and do not protect. Miss Wold is 
correct. However, there is a way to accomplish what 
Miss Hutchins desires. The Equal Rights Amendment 
would do away with discriminatory laws. Then, labor 
legislation applying equally to both sexes would afford 
protection rather than one-sided restriction. 


lete equality with men under the law and in all 
Equal 


The President Is Right 


b 4 IS interesting to note the general reaction to the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, which, through the about face of Justice 
Roberts, now declares constitutional minimum wage 
laws applying to women. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt.takes the broader 
view and suggests that in the revival of the old min- 
imum wage law in the District of Columbia, it be 
made a “model” and applied to men as well as women. 
This is the only fair basis for such a law. It most 
assuredly would not be social justice to place a mini- 
mum on a wage for women and leave their male com- 

titors free to bargain for their services in the same 

eld in any way they please. 

Commissioner Melvin C. Hazen disagrees with the 
suggestion of the President, declaring it “wiser not 
to widen the scope of the present bill.” 


Many persons who are sponsoring minimum wage 
legislation for women, declare that they prefer a min- 
imum wage law for all workers. Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins is one of these and has often said so. 
Speaking at labor conferences she has said: “We are 
in favor of a minimum wage for both men and women, 
but where we cannot obtain it for both, then we will 
endeavor to get it for women.” 


The criticism offered by those who have opposed 
establishing a minimum for women alone, leaving men 
competitors free to underbid them, has been the fact 
that the alternative was attempted first. They have 
not tried and failed to bring about enactment of the 
legislation covering all workers, but have confined their 
efforts to endeavoring to pass laws applying the prin- 
ciple to women only. Now that women have carried 
the burden of experimentation, and five justices of the 
Supreme Court in a majority opinion have reversed 
the opinion of fourteen years’ duration regarding the 
constitutionality of a law fixing a minimum wage for 
women, it is inconceivable that those same five justices 
could or would decide otherwise than that similar laws 
including men are constitutional. 


While the Constitution probably contains no such 
phrase as “what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the der,” yet the principle is a sound one and 


should be recognized. 

It would be absurd to start with a makeshift. The 
President is right. If there are to be minimum wage 
laws, they should be for all workers. If the District 


of Columbia revived law is to be a model, those who 


believe in a minimum wage must offer a model that is 
complete. It is the only basis upon which it may be 
expected to prove a success or endure. Otherwise, its 
own inequalities will defeat its object and will even- 
tually defeat the law itself. | 

All the old alibis offered down through the years 


for proposing minimum wage laws for women only, 


have been done away with by the new majority deci- 


sion of the Supreme Court. The only possible reason 


now to oppose covering both men and women by the 
law, would be for the of eliminating womel 
from the economic field. The President, who believes 


- in a minimum wage, desires that it be all inclusive. @ 
The fate of all minimum wage legislation for the 


future rests with those who now have it in their hands 
to make it a “model,” as the President pp or 
make it a makeshift with only workers of one sée& 


- affected. It is time for thoughtful deliberation and ai 
intelligent conclusion. Too much is at stake for work 
ers to make unsound experiments. 
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Minimum Wage Laws For Men And Women 


ENATOR WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO, of Califor- 

nia, who served as Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States during the term of Woodrow Wilson, 
has expressed himself in favor of minimum wages for 
men as well as women. 

Senator McAdoo, Director General of Railroads 
during the World War, made a speech on the floor of 
of the Senate April 7 when he referred to that time 
and discussed the wages of employees. 


While the speech was not dealing primarily with | 


minimum wage or discriminations against women, a 
few quotations from the text will be of particular in- 
terest to women who benefitted di- | 

rectly by a part of his policy at that 


class of work was removed, and the pay of women was 

—a with that of men for the same services ren- 
ered.” 

Further, the Senator added: “I recite these things 


to point the moral that justice to Labor in industry . 


will produce contentment, improve efficiency and bring 
and just rewards to both Capital and Labor.” 
said: “These and other corrective acts brought 
peace and contentment to the great army of railroad 
men and women, who in that critical time, were charged 
with providing transportation for troops, supplies and 
equipment ee to victory on the fields of 
nce.” 
While the quoted speech was in- 


time. Senator McAdoo said: “With 
the long struggle of Labor for 
reasonable hours and better work- | 
ing conditions and a more equit- 
able share in the fruits of its in- 
dustry, I am now, as I have al- 
ways been, in full sympathy. As a 
member of this body, I have voted 
for every measure which I thought 
would contribute to the achieve- 
ment of these ends. As a member 
of the Cabinet of that great states- 
man and friend of the working man, 
Woodrow Wilson, during the World 
War, I was brought into intimate 
contact with the problems of Labor, 
Industry and Agriculture, because 
of the grave responsibilities im- 
posed upon me by my official duties.” 
Speaking of his activities as Di- 


will stand.” 


SENATOR McADOO FOR MINI- 
MUM WAGE FOR MEN AS 
WELL AS WOMEN 


“I think minimum wage laws should be 
applied to men as well as women. 

“In endeavoring to erect a new struc- 
ture as a result of enlightened public 
opinion, I believe the economic ground 
must be sound and firm in order that it 


(SENATOR WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO, 
Senator from California and Secre- 


- pressed the above opinion in a state- 
ment to EQUAL RIGHTS on April 9.) 


spired by another situation, Sena- 
tor McAdoo spoke of the princi- 
ple of equality he applied to work- 
ing women when it was within his 
power to do so. He likewise in- 
cluded women and men workers 
when he expressed the opinion that 
justice to Labor (both men and 
women) in industry will produce 
contentment and efficiency and 
bring peace as just rewards. That 
principle holds good today in ap- 
plying to working women in indus- 
try, and elsewhere the same treat- 
ment applied to men. According to 
_ this principle, if minimum wages 
are to be fixed for one sex, it will 
be necessary to fix them for both if 
the result is to be contentment and 


rector General, he continued: 


“Transportation was disorganized; the spirit of em- 


ployees was at low ebb because of inadequate wages, 
unsatisfactory and, to some extent, inhuman work- 
ing conditions.” 

Outlining conditions encountered he stated that he 
issued in 1918 General Order No. 27 under which— 
“The basic eight hour day was recognized in every line 
of railroad work. Discriminations against employees 
because they were or were not members of a labor 
union was prohibited. The fundamental injustice of 


paying women in the employ of the railroads less for | 


their services than was paid to men for exactly the same 


efficiency. Labor and society as a 

whole can then hope for those “just 
rewards” of “justice to Labor,” and women will not be 
at a disadvantage in having a minimum wage fixed for 
only one sex, leaving their male competitors free to 


_-underbid them. 


_ Senator McAdoo’s principle of World War days was 
the correct principle—that of applying the wage to the 


job. The same principle applied today in ref- 


erence to the wages of workers who constitute 
Labor, is sound. Under it women will be ac- 


corded justice and the only protection they 


need in the economic field—equal opportunity 
to make a living. 


~Congressman Bigelow Endorses Equal Rights 


EPRESENTATIVE HERBERT BIGELOW, Dem- 

ocrat, representing the second district, Ohio, in 
the lower branch of Congress, is a firm believer in 
equality between men and women, and endorses the 


Equal Rights Amendment as the most effective method — 


of accomplishing this result. 


Mr. Bigelow, in the following statement, outlines 
his position : | 

“The Equal Rights movement means more than the 
demand for equalitv under the law. It is profoundly 
deeper than this. It is a movement for the complete 
recognition of woman’s right to the free expression 
of her own personality. If we were to embrace this 
better thought; if we were really to take women into 
civic partnership; if we were to show that we really 
could rise to this conception of the equality and democ- 


racy of the sexes, this better thought would come like 
cleansing sunshine to sweeten the relationships 


between men and women. It would be a victory of 
- reason over ignorance and prejudice, of chivalry over 


cowardice and stupidity, of love and light over the 
errors that fetter the human spirit. 

“The passage of the Equal Rights Amendment now 
before Congress will strike down the shackles the com- 
mon law has placed upon women. It would mean that 
every women shall hold her life, liberty and property 
under the protection of the general rules governing 
other human beings. It would not interfere with 
mothers’ pensions or maternity laws. It would require 
that all industrial laws apply alike to men and women, 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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A: Difference Of Opinion a 
O GREATER differ- - THE DIFFERENCE OF OPINION THAT ' Referring to the bargain- 


ence of opinion could 
be imagined than the differ- 
ence between the minority 
and majority opinions of 
the United States Supreme 
Court handed down on 


- March 29, 1937, on the question of the minimum wage 
) law for women only. 


Chief Justice Hughes delivered the opinion of the 
Court, represented by the majority, including Mr. 
Justice Stone, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Cor- 


The minority opinion, read Mr. Justice Suther- 
land and concurred in by Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds and Mr. Justice Butler, was 
quite the opposite and constituted the almost tradi- 
tional position of the Court in a number of cases over 
a period of fourteen years during which those opinions 
were deemed to have formed a well-established prece- 
dent. A switch in the position of Mr. Justice 
who formerly conc with the opinion presented by 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, converted the minority of years 
into a majority. A few quotations will be apropos. 

Reviewing the Washington case which brought the 
minimum wage matter again before the Supreme 
Court, Justice Hughes spoke at length of the “Wash- 
ington Minimum Wage for Women Law,” which was 
involved. Elsie Parrish, a chambermaid, brought suit 
to recover the difference between the wages paid her 
and the minimum wage fixed pursuant to the State 
Law. It is interesting to those concerned with legal 


- discriminations against women to note that Ernest 


Parrish, husband of Elsie Parrish, the chambermaid, 
— in the suit to recover the wages allegedly due 
e. 


Stating that “the principle which must control our 
decision is not doubt,” Justice Hughes stated that the 
constitutional provision invoked was the due process 


clause of the Fourteenth Amendment governing the — 


States. In each case, he said, those attacking minimum 
wage regulation for women had alleged that it deprived 
them of freedom to contract. 

The liberty safeguarded, according to the majority 
is “liberty in a social organization which requires the 
ae of law against the evils which menace the 

ealth, safety, morals and welfare of the people.” 

Applying this necessity for the general welfare to 
women, the majority opinion says: “It is manifest that 
this established principle is peculiarly applicable in re- 
lation to the employment of women in whose protection 
the State has a special interest.” — 

Explaining how the Court arrived at its conclusion; 
Justice Hughes continued: “We emphasized the con- 
sideration that ‘woman’s physical structure and the 
performance of maternal functions place her at a dis- 
advantage in the struggle for subsistence’ and that her 
physical well-being ‘becomes an object of public inter- 


est and care in order to preserve the strength and vigor — 
of the race.’ We emphasized the need of agp | 


women against oppression despite her possession 
contractual rights.’ 

The opinion states that she has been placed in a class 
by herself. Says the opinion: “She will still be where 


some legislation to protect her seems necessary to a 


real equality of rights.” 


“What can be closer to the public interest than the 
health of women and their protection from 


unscrupulous 
and over-reaching employers?” asks the Court opinion. 


MEANS FREEDOM OR BONDAGE 
FOR AMERICAN WOMEN 


By Helen Hunt West 


ing power of women as “rel- 
atively weak,” the Court de- 
peice them to be ready vic- 
tims of those who would 
take advantage of their ne- 
cessitous circumstances. The 
Court further said that women are in an unequal posi- 
tion with respect to bargaining power and are thus rela- 
tively defenseless against the denial of a living wage, 
which it deems not only detrimental to their health and 
well-being, but casts a direct burden for their support 
on the community. 

In most interesting contrast to the new majority de- 
cision is the former majority, now the minority deci- 
sion, presented by Mr. Justice Sutherland. Speaki 
feelingly regarding the oath of a justice, Judge Suth- 
erland said: “The oath which he takes as a judge is not 
a composite oath but an individual one. And in passing 
upon the validity of a statute, he discharges a duty im- 

upon him, which cannot be consummated justly 

y an automatic acceptance of the views of others which 
have neither convinced nor created a reasonable doubt 
in his mind. If upon a question so important he thus 
surrender his deliberate judgment he stands forsworn. 


- He cannot subordinate his convictions to that extent 


and keep faith with his oath or retain his judicial and 
moral independence.” 

Further, the opinion says: “If the Constitution, in- 
telligently and reasonably construed in the light of 
these principles, stands in the way of desirable legisla- 
tion, the blame must rest upon that instrument and not 
upon the court for enforcing it according to its terms. 

e remedy in that situation—and the only true remedy 
—is to amend the Constitution.” : 

Diametrically opposed the majority opinion as to a 


-woman’s rights as to freedom of contract, the minori 


opinion continues: “That the clause of the Fourteen 

Amendment which forbids a State to deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law includes freedom of contract is so well settled as to 
be no longer open to question. Nor can it be disputed 


‘that contracts of employment of labor are included in 
the rule.” 


Expressing the opinion that the meaning of the Con- 
stitution “does not change with the ebb and flow 
of economic events,” the opinion refers to the fact that 
it has been urged that the question involved should now 
receive fresh consideration because of “economic con 
ditions which have supervened.” 

The opinion states that neither in the Washington 
case, nor in the Adkins case as involved here, has the 
slightest relation to the capacity or earning power of 
the employe, the number of hours of work, character 
or place of work or the circumstances surrounding em- 
ployment. According to the opinion, “the sole is 
upon which the question of validity rests is the assump- 
tion that the employe is entitled to receive a sum of 
money sufficient to provide a living for her in health 
and preserve her morals.” 

Further, the minority opinion says, “The Washing- 
ton statute, like the one for the District of Columbia, 
fixes minimum wages for adult women. Adult men 
and their employers are left free to bargain as they 


ease. 
“Women today stand upon a legal and political equal- 


_ ity with men. There is no longer any reason,” says the 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Discriminations Deny Women Primitive Right — 


mer National Chairman, 


| . FLORENCE BAY- “RIGHT TO WORK FOR LIVING ENDANGERED to work for their living that 
ARD HILLES, for- IF LABOR LAWS DO NOT APPLY the prompt passage of the 


Equal Rights Amendment 


National Woman’s Party EQUALLY TO WORKERS” — is absolutely necessary. 
and for years a devoted ee ee Without it, so far as women 
worker in the cause of Florence Bayard Hilles are concerned, the most 


women believes the present 

to be a most important time in the international situa- 
tion involving the economic interests of both men and 
women, 


Mrs. Hilles is convinced that upon the soundness of 
the policy in dealing with this question now, depends 
the success of all workers in the future. 

In speaking recently to a noted British labor leader 
on this subject, Mrs. Hilles said: 

“Today we stand at the threshhold of world affairs. 
For better or for worse, we must advance or retreat. 
The economic urge of both men and women was never 
before so vital a question as at the present time, and 
happily we find the women of Great Britain and the 
United States standing together in the forefront, plead- 
ing to bring up the standards of the Old World, and 
not to let ourselves be dragged down and back through 
the vortex of unjust and unwise discriminations. 

The world’s work should be, and must be done by 
both men and women, not apart, but standing together.” 

Mrs. Hilles is the daughter of the late Thomas F. 
Bayard, who served nearly three terms in the United 
States Senate, was Secretary of State under President 
Cleveland and then made the first United States Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. During the time her father 
served in these three important positions,.she viewed 
the national and international situation from behind 
the scenes and was intensely interested in the advance- 
ment of women, a cause to which she has devoted much 
of her life. 

Not long ago. Mrs. Hilles extended to women in the 
Middle West a greeting in which she urged passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States as the best means of securing to women 
of this country their right to make a living on a basis 
of equality with their men competitors. 

She said : “It becomes more obviously imperative that 
to save for women their economic freedom, their right 


man being, the right to work for a living, will not only 
‘be made incredibly difficult, but will indeed be made 
well-nigh impossible. 

“With minimum wage for women only and threats 
of no night work laws for women not applying to their 
male competitors, enacted under the guise of ‘pro- 
tection,’ thinking women must become aware of im- 
pending danger. 

“The only right granted to women by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the right of suffrage, but in 
no other eta a does the Constitution give them any 
rights which English women of 1789 did not have. 

“Women should at once bestir themselves to see 
that the principle of equality is in the organic law 


of the land and that it applies equally to them in the 
same way it My to men. This can be done and — 


should be done by insistence on the _— ge by 
Congress of the Equal Rights Amendment,7 hich reads: 

“Men and women shall have equal rights throughout 
the United States and every place subject to its juris- 


on. 

Mrs. Hilles believes that it is impossible to protect 
women by placing them in a class separate from other 
workers and restricting them by law. She believes that 
it is only common sense that any pot. sarigs: 4 the 
terms of employment should apply equally to all who 
are employed or may be employed in the industry in- 
volved, if the law is to benefit rather than prove a detri- 
ment to the workers. 

Mrs. Hilles as a champion of the rights of all work- 
ers is convinced that whatever is done for their pro- 

_ — must apply equally to those who work, regard- 
of sex. 
As a champion of the rights of women, she is con- 
vinced that legislation placing them in a class by them- 
selves is devastating to their primitive right to work 
foraliving. 


A Difference Of Opinion 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


+ 


opinion, “why ~~ should be put in different classes in 
respect of their legal right to make contracts; nor 
should they be denied in effect the right to compete with 
men for work paying lower wages which men may be 
willing to accept.” | 


Pointing out that the contractual rights of men and 


women are the same, the opinion declares that an ap- 
peal to the principle that the legislature is free to rec- 
ognize degrees of harm and confine its restrictions ac- 
cordingly, is but to beg the question. It brands such 
legislation an “arbitrary discrimination.” — 
“Difference of sex affords no reasonable ground for 
making a restriction applicable to the wage contracts 
of all working women from which like contracts of all 
workingmen are left free. Certainly a suggestion that 
the bargaining ability of the average woman is not 
equal to that of the average man would lack substance. 


“The ability to make a fair bargain, as everyone 
knows, does not depend on a sex.” 


Discussing the constitutionality of restricting women 


and leaving their men competitors free to bargain for 


their services as they please, the minority opinion says: | 


“If such legislation in respect of men was properly 
omitted on the ground that it would be unconstitutional, 
the same conclusion of unconstitutionality is inesca 
able in respect of similar legislative restraint in the 
case of women.” | 

Concluding, the minority opinion says that it is-hard 
to see, if the court can fix a minimum wage, why it 
cannot also fix a maximum wage. Should this be done, 
the opinion says, and if the minimum and maximum so 
nearly approached each other as to become substan- 
tially the same, the right to make any contract in re- 
spect of wages will have been completely abrogated. 

The above represents an amazing difference of opi 
ion. It is the difference of opinion that means freedom 
or bondage for women. : 
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HE question of mini- 

mum wages and maxi- 
mum hours is of vital im- 
portance at this time be- 
cause whatever principle is 
established must be sound if it is to result in a perma- 
nent benefit and not a permanent injury to Labor. 
_ There are two alternatives offered for consideration. 
One is the proposal to enact minimum wage legisla- 
tion covering all workers without discrimination as 
to sex. The other is to apply it only to women, with 
an idea of affording them protection against “unscrup- 
ulous employers,” but completely overlooking the fact 
that this sort of legislation when passed for women 
alone leaves them unprotected against unscrupulous 
competitors whom the law would leave free to under- 
bid them and “scab” on them. 

Between the two methods there is only one sound 
choice. If minimum wage laws are good for labor— 
then apply them to labor—not just to women. Why 
should there be in any quarter a determination to 


avoid a minimum wage law for men, but an equal 


determination to force it upon women? 

Women and men are for the most part not separated 
into classifications as to the labor they perform. There 
has just been opened in New York a school for men 
chambermaids. Men and women who are forced to 
obtain employment wherever they can find it, should 
be free to compete on a basis of equality, hampered 
only by their personal limitations as to ability. 

Industrial workers complain of exploitation in cer- 


tain fields. The erring parties are those who do the © 


exploiting. Is it not then logic to say that the remedy 
is to regulate the conditions of work, rather than reg- 
ulate women workers? When industry does wrong by 
workers, why penalize women? Why not do some- 
thing about working conditions? 

It is so much more intelligent and more sound to 
make a correct approach. The benefits will then 


- accrue to all workers. There can be no question as — 


to the common sense of the method. A minimum mage 

when enacted for women only is not solving the p 

lem. It is immeasurably adding to the problem of 

oe and of their dependents in the struggle for a 
ving. 

On the unfair basis of sex, it legislates women out 
of work by making it difficult. for employers to hire 
them. This could easily be obviated by placing the 
minimum, on the job, where it belongs. 

If you were an employer and, by hiring women, 
rom would, under the law, be compelled to open your 

ks and business to government commissions and 
inspectors in order that they might ascertain whether 
you were complying with the law, and if by hiring 
men you would not have to submit to this inconven- 
ience, whom would you hire? 

If you were in business for profit and not for phil- 
anthropic reasons, and if you were required by law 


to pay a minimum of—for instance—$16 per week to 


a@ woman, and an equally efficient man offered to take 
the job for less and the same law did not apply to 
him, whom would you hire? Would this legislation— 
if it applies to women only—legislate women into or 
out of the job? 

Mimimum wage legislation, applying to women 
only, does not compel employers to hire women. It 


merely makes it more difficult for women to get work. | 


If the law applies to the job and not to the sex, a 
woman is limited only by her ability and all workers 


Labor Laws Must Be Sound Or Inj ure Labor 


THE CASE OF MINIMUM WAGE FOR WOMEN 
ONLY AND A FACTUAL PRESENTATION 
OF ITS UNSOUNDNESS 


—both men and women— 
receive the benefits of the 
law. It is inconceivable that 
reasonable persons should 
advocate any other method. 

In the majority decision in the New York minimum 
wage case the U. S. Supreme Court declared that: 
“While men are left free to fix their wages by agree- 
ment with employers, it would be fanciful to suppose 
that the regulation of women’s wages would be useful 
to prevent or lessen the evils listed in the first section 
of the act .. . It is plain that under the circumstances, 
such as those portrayed in the factual background, 
prescribing of minimum wages for women alone 
would unreasonably restrain them in competition with 
men and tend arbitrarily to deprive them of employ- 
ment and a fair chance to find work. 

“These declarations or recitals of facts,” the Court 
ruled, “serve well to illustrate why any measure that 


_ deprives employers and adult women of freedom to 


agree upon wages, leaving employers and men free 
to do so, is necessarily arbitrary.” 

Thirteen years ago the Adkins vs. Children’s Hos- 
pital case in the majority decision, written by Justice 

utherland, declared: “We cannot accept the doctrine 
that women of mature age, sui juris require or may 
be subjected to restrictions upon their liberty of con- 
tract which could not lawfully be imposed in the case 
of men under similar circumstances.” 

Now that minimum wages have been upheld by the 
Supreme Court in the Washington case, those who 
are concerned with opportunity and justice in the 
economic world for men and women point out that 
social justice and adequate wages are best maintained 
by establishment of wage proposals for workers and 
not for women alone. 

There is no liberty more fundamental than the right 
to work subject only to those restraints imposed upon 
others in like conditions and calling. To take from 
women freedom to contract to work for wages for 
which men may work in practically every occupation 
in an entire state is to hold that the right to labor for 
pay is primarily the prerogative of the male, and that 
women are wards or serfs who are only allowed to 
work for special wages under special supervision and 
subject to special Governmental regulations. Such a 
conclusion is at variance with our system of law which 
is based on the fundamental principle of equality. 
(Truax vs. Corrigan, 257, U. S. 312, 332.) 

There is no reason advanced in support of a mini- 
mum wage law for women which does not apply with 


- equal force to men workers. The evils of an insufficient 


wage apply to both men and women. 

It is said that few women are organized and that 
their bargaining power is weak. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that of the total number of working 
men, only a small percentage is organized. According 
to the figures of the A. F. of L., in 1930, only 1 man 
in 10 belonged to a union. Of the private wealth in 
this country, more is owned by women than men. 
According to the statistics of insurance companies, 
women live longer than men. Much of the factual data 
supplied in all the minimum wage cases before the 
Court applies to both sexes. Any wage law if for 
women only, would be arbitrary and discriminatory 
in that it would single women out and take from them 
freedom to contract for wages for which men may 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Minimum: Wage Legislation 


Loses Women Their Jobs 


Helen Robbins Bitterman, Chairman of the Ohio 
Branch, National Woman’s Party, was a week-end 

est at Alva Belmont House in Washington, April 
S4, starting the next day on a speaking tour of Mary- 
land. 
‘A guest of honor at a dinner on April 3, when she 
conferred with Party leaders, she spoke the following 
day at a meeting in the old coach house of Alva Belmont 
House. 

Speaking to a large and appreciative audience, Mrs. 
Bitterman commended President Roosevelt for his 
recent statement regarding a “model” minimum wage 
law for the District of Columbia. “The President,” 
she said, “is reported in the press as saying that 
should the law be revived, he thought it should include 
a minimum wage for men as well as for women.” 

The speaker, who has made an exhaustive study in 
her state of the effect of a minimum wage law for 
women only, cited numerous instances where she 
found it disastrous. to women when the law did not 
apply equally to men. “Women merely lose their 
jobs,” she said. 

Referring to a report of the Women’s Division of 
the United States Department of Labor on the effect 
of the minimum wore law in Ohio, she said that her 
investigation showed the Department figures to be 
based upon comparative figures of the two years pre- 
ceding the date of the mandatory enforcement of the 
law. Her own investigation, Covering the same terri- 
tory, she said, yielded quite a different result. She 
charged that — the fact that the Department has 
the figures on the entire industry mentioned, some- 


thing like one-third were used as a basis for the report. | 


Many firms, she said, now employed men who are 
not so restricted, when formerly they employed women. 
Dr. Miriam Oatman, Chairman of the District of 
Columbia branch, Woman’s Party, introduced Mrs. Bit- 
terman, who before returning to Ohio will speak in 
several Eastern states. 
Urging women workers to assert their right to be 
considered as a part of labor and to insist that laws 
for the protection of labor apply to all workers alike, 


she said that women of the country should actively 


and vigorously support the Equal Rights Amendment 
in order that once and for all this principle be incorp- 
orated in the fundamental law. 


Assistant Labor Secretary Wants 
Minimum Wage For Workers 


One cannot start an argument with Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Edward F. McGrady on the subject 
of minimum wage legislation covering all workers— 
both men and women. 

The genial Assistant Secretary, whose post is almost 
a diplomatic one, has to his credit the successful arbi- 
tration and settlement of numerous major strikes. He 
desires minimum wage laws covering all workers. 

Discussing the matter with women who object to 
the application of the minimum wage laws to women 
only and who urge that if there is to be such legisla- 
tion it apply to both sexes, the Assistant Secretary 
always replies: “You are absolutely right!” 

With such a general agreement in high places that 
minimum wage laws should cover both men and 
women, it should not be difficult to so frame the law. 
It would not then merely restrict women when the 
desire is to protect them. 


-La®or Laws Must Be Sound 


Or They Will Injure Labor 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


contract. There is no reason why men should be ex- 


cluded from the law except a mistaken philosophy 
that men’s liberty is more sacred than women’s and 
that attainment of the freedom accorded to others is 
something of which women are incapable. 


‘ Industrial laws when applying to women and not 
to men are among the gravest discriminations against 
women. They close many doors of: opportunity to 
women seeking employment. Women thrown out of 
work by the passage of such laws are invariably forced 
into harder, more poorly paid work, as scrubbing 
floors, for which they must compete with one another. 

Legislation which links women with children instead 
of with adults began years ago in the transition stage 
of women’s much protested invasion of industry. 

The President has asked that the “model” law for 
the District of Columbia shall apply equally to men 
and women. Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary 
af Labor, says: “Absolutely, labor laws should be for 
both men and women.” 

Today when women are an established and increas- 
ingly important part of our economic life, justice 
requires that legislation concerning them should give 
them an equal chance with other workers. 


Bigelow For Equal Rights 


(Continued from Page 51) 


being based on the work and not on the sex of the 
worker. Industrial laws applying only to women are 


among the gravest discriminations against women. 


They close the doors of opportunity to women seeking 
employment, while women thrown out of work by their 


a are forced into harder and more poorly paid 
wor 


“Today when women are an established and increas- 


ingly important part of the economic life, justice 
requires that legislation concerning them be on the 


same basis as that for their male competitors. I have 


the impression that conditions as to housing, unem- 
ployment and relief problems are as bad in the District 
of Columbia as exist anywhere in any of our cities. 


-It ought to be the ambition of Congress to make the 


District of Columbia a model and an example for the 


rest of the country and I think a good place to begin 


would be, now that the Court has spoken, with a model 
minimum wage or the District of Columbia which 
should set up pro ndards applicable to men and 
women alike, and one that might well be imitated in 
the State laws throughout the country. 


“Since 1848, women of the United States have been 
struggling to have their rights as human beings recog- 
nized in the Constitution. In 1919 the right to vote 
was granted. After 89 years of effort, there still 
remain to be won equal rights in the control of prop- 
erty, in the guardianship of children, in making con- 
tracts, in the professions, in the church and in the 
home. As a means to this end, I favor the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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Partial List of Organizations of Women (Almost Entirely Wage-Earning) on Record A gainst 
Restrictive Labor Laws Applying to Women But Not to Other Adult Workers 


National Association of Women Dentiste* 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic* 
National Federation of Colored Women* 
Medical Women’s National Association* 
Pilot International 


Arizona Branch of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs* Indiana Federation of Businesss & Professional Women’s Clubs 
Business Women’s Legislative Council of California (30,000 affiliated 
wage-earning women) 
‘California Federation of Business & Professional Women’s Clubs 
(Largest State Federation B. & P. Clubs in U. 8.—9,000 mem- 


League of New York City 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders 


Bindery Women’s Union, Local No. 66, affiliated with the Interna- 


“These organizations have endorsed the Equal Rights Amendment, which would. require an equal status for men and women in laborlews. 


-Manhattan Transit Women’s League 
Ray Current Events Club of New York City 
Society for Political Study 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted 

by oes City Club of Washington, D. C., April 

| - WHEREAS, adequate wages are desirable for all 

workers, and | 

| WHEREAS, the President of the United States and one 

4 of the commissioners of the District of Columbia are 

: quoted in the press as favoring minimum wages for all 
- workers, and, 


.WHEREAS, a minimum wage law including one class 


of workers and excluding another class is likely to place 


| 50-50 Minimum Wage Law Urged 


= 


one class at a disadvantage in competing with the other 
class for employment; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Women’s City Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on this seventh day of April, 1937, urge the 
adoption in the District of Columbia of a minimum 
wage law applicable to men as well as women; further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, to the Chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Columbia in the 


. Senate and House of Representatives of the Con- 


gress of the United States, and to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbi 


Ve 


| National Woman’s Party 

National Association of Women Lawyers 

American Federation of Soroptimists 

: American Alliance of Civil Service Women 

! National Women’s Real Estate Association 

National Women’s Osteopathic Association* 

4 

4 

bers) Viair sranc. yeneral Federation of Women’s Clube 
— California Teachers’ Association (State Council) New Hampshire Federation of Business & Professional Women’s 

4 Delaware Business & Professional Women’s Club Clubs 

if District of Columbia Branch General Federation of Women’s Clubs* Vermont Federation of Business & Professional Women’s Olubs . 
| Plorida Federation of Business & Professional Women’s Clubs Telegraph Women of Minnesota 

- Pilot Olub of Florida Women’s Legislative Council of the State of Washington 

r Iowa Federation of Business & Professional Women’s Clubs New York State Women’s Republican Club 

Mf Illinois Council of Business & Professional Women North Central Regional Oonference of Business and Professional 

ia Illinois Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs Women’s Olubs 

4 LOCAL GROUPS 

q Women’s Democratic Club of Colorado Springs, Colorado* District Federation of B. & P. W. Clubs of Southwestern Idaho* 
- Abraham Idncoln Circle No. 3 of the Department of the Potomac— Department of Women’s Affairs of the Des Moines, Iowa, Chamber 
a Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic* of Commerce* 

m Olroyd Oircle of the Department of the Potomac—Ladies of the Homemakers’ Association of Baltimore, Maryland 

of Grand Army of the Republic* Montgomery Co., Maryland, Chapter of Federation of Women’s Clubs* 
, Pensacola, Florida, Women’s Club* 15th A. D. Republican Club of Baltimore* 
i. Springfield, Illinois, Business & Professional Women's Club Business & Professional Women’s Club of Charleston, 8. C. 
i Business & Professional Women’s Club of Chicago 
CALIFORNIA 

Affiliated Teacher Organizations of Los Angeles Southside Public Affairs Association 
a Altrusa Club of Los Angeles Wise Men’s Civic League and Women’s Division of Los Angeles* 

h Anaheim Business & Professional Women’s Club Los Angeles Teachers’ Olub* 

i Santa Monica B. & P. W. Olub San Diego Women’s Civic Center 
i Hungtington Park B. & P. W. Club Santa Paula B. & P. W. Club 

i Los Afigeles District B. & P. W. Club Federated Latin-American Clubs of Los Angeles (7,000 members)* | 
ia Ontario B. & P. W. Club Motion Picture Progressive League of Hollywood (43,000 members) * . 
if San Diego B. & P. W. Club California Federation of Legal Secretaries* 
A MINNESOTA | 
re Railway Business Women of St. Paul Rochester B. & P. W. Club 

p Alberta Lea B. & P. W. Club St. Cloud B. & P. W. Club 
P Bine Earth B. & P.“W. Club Stillwater B. & P. W. Club 
b St. Paul B. & P. W. Club Virginia B. & P. W. Club 

i Crookston B. & P. W. Club . Wells B. & P. W. Club ! 
i Fairmont B. & P. W. Club Winona B. & P. W. Club “ 
a Pairbault B. & P. W. Club Zonta Club of St. Paul 

" Hibbing B. & P. W. Club Telegraph Women of St, Paul 

4 Montevideo B. & P. W. Club Women’s Welfare League of St. Paul 

1 Owatonna B. & P. W. Club 

i NEW YORE 

AR Advertising Women of New York 

4 Brooklyn Women’s Bar Association 

# Brooklyn League of B. & P. Women 

(UE Brooklyn Women’s Republican Club The New Yorkers 
1 Equal Rights Association Women’s Press Club 
; Women’s Equal Opportunity League Women’s Division, ist A. D. Republican Club of Kings County 

Ma N. Y¥. Soroptimist Club of New York City 

i Zonta Club of New York City 

i Zonta Club of Albany 

tional 

OHIO 

vy Hamilton County Republican Club* Summit County Federation of Labor Clubs 

ie 12th Congressional District Women’s Republican Club* Stenographers’, Typists’, Bookkeepers’ & Assistants’ Union, Local 

7 The Women’s Democratic Club of Summit County* No. 19266, Akron 

uy 


